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of additional power to be given to wealth and population
was met by enacting that in no case should the number
of representatives exceed seven or be less than two; but,
subject to this rule, that the number of members to be
chosen for each Colony should depend upon the amount
of its contribution to the general treasury. It is not very
clear from a perusal of the plan what would have been the
exact functions of the President-General and of the
members of the Grand Council in the working out of
the Constitution. But it must be remembered that colonial
government, at any rate in New England, was, more and
more, taking the form of government by means of Com-
mittees of the Assemblies, intruding upon the province of
the Executive; so that a decorous reticence was necessary
if the scheme was to have any chance of approval in
England. Upon the whole, Franklin had good reason for
his pride in his bantling. cThe different and contrary
reasons of dislike to my plan', he wrote years afterwards,
'make me suspect that it was really the true medium;
and I am still of opinion that it would have been happy
for both sides if it had been adopted. The Colonies so
united would have been sufficiently strong to have defended
themselves. There would then have been no need of troops
from England. Of course, the consequent pretext for
taxing America and the bloody contest it occasioned would
have been avoided. But such mistakes are not new;
history is full of the errors of states and princes. Those
who govern, having much business on their hands, do not
generally like to take the trouble of considering and
carrying into execution new projects. The best public
measures are therefore seldom adopted from previous
wisdom but forced by the occasion.'
Be this as it may, the old English colonial system, which
received its deathblow by the loss of the American
Colonies, never learnt to read the riddle of the Sphinx of
federation. It remained to see whether the new empire,